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ETHICS  AND  CULTURE. 

AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  HARVARD  PHILOSOPHI¬ 
CAL  CLUB.  JANUARY  9,  1888,  BY  Prof.  FELIX  ADLER.  Ph.D. 

My  subj'ect  this  evening  will  be  “  Ethics  and  Culture.” 
The  meaning  of  the  former  of  these  terms  is  sufficiently 
clear;  that  of  the  latter  is  uncertain.  I  shall  endeavor  to 
bring  its  proper  meaning  to  light  and  to  show  its  decisive 
bearings  on  the  whole  conduct  of  life.  The  marks  of  culture 
as  commonly  understood  are  three:  literary  taste,  aesthetic 
sensibility,  and  fine  manners.  One  who  is  familiar  with  the 
be.st  literature,  di.splays  a  discriminating  appreciation  of  the 
products  of  art,  and  uses  with  ease  and  fluency  the  forms  and 
phrases  of  polite  society,  is  said  to  be  cultured.  And  since 
these  accomplishments  in  their  ensemble  reach  their  fairest 
development  in  an  atmosphere  of  leisure,  and  since  leisure 
is,  as  a  rule,  the  privilege  of  the  wealthy,  a  very  intimate 
connection  has  thus  been  established  in  the  popular  mind  be¬ 
tween  wealth  and  culture;  so  intimate,  indeed,  that,  judging 
from  the  way  the  two  words  are  u.sed  together,  one  might 
be  led  to  suppose  that  culture  cannot  exist  without  wealth. 
The  rich,  those  favored  children  of  fortune,  enjoy  a  certain 
external  lu.xury,  as  fine  houses,  fine  furniture,  fine  equipages, 
fine  apparel.  They  are  also  able  to  indulge  in  a  certain  in¬ 
tellectual  and  aesthetic  luxury,  in  fine  art,  fine  literature,  fine 
forms  of  social  intercourse.  This  inward  luxury,  correspond- 
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ing  to  the  luxury  in  external  things,  is  supposed  to  be  culture. 
Now  I  mention  this  superficial  view  of  culture  at  the  outset 
not  so  much  to  disprove  as  to  dismiss  it.  For  I  shall  have 
failed  utterly  in  the  more  positive  statements  which  will  be 
attempted  later  on  unless  the  utter  inadequatene.ss  of  this 
cheap  philosophy  of  culture  follows  from  them  as  a  matter  of 
course  without  need  of  further  comment. 

But  what  is  culture?  If  literary  and  aesthetic  taste  and 
good  manners  alone  do  not  constitute  it,  is  it  perhaps  the 
fruit  of  knowledge  ?  To  answer  this  question  let  us  pause  for 
a  moment  to  consider  some  of  the  various  motives  which  have 
determined  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  First  the  utilitarian 
motive,  the  desire  to  get  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  its  uses  in 
enhancing  material  well-being.  Of  course,  the  utilities  are 
not  to  be  underrated.  They  have  their  assured  place  in  the 
scheme  of  human  existence.  But  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  interests  of  science  as  such,  all  questions  of  mere  utility 
must  stand  aside.  As  Huxley  says  in  his  essay  “On  the 
Advancement  of  Science  in  the  Last  I  Ialf-Centur>%”  “  The 
physical  philosopher  sometimes  intentionally,  much  more 
often  unintentionally',  lights  upon  something  which  proves  to 
be  of  practical  value.  Great  is  the  rejoicing  of  those  who  are 
benefited  thereby ;  and,  for  the  moment,  science  is  the  Diana 
of^ll  the  craftsmen.  But,  even  while  the  cries  of  jubilation 
resound,  and  this  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  tide  of  investi¬ 
gation  is  being  turned  into  the  wages  of  workmen  and  the 
wealth  of  capitalists,  the  crest  of  the  wave  of  scientific  in¬ 
vestigation  is  far  away  on  its  course  over  the  illimitable  ocean 
of  the  unknown.”  The  benefits  which  accrue  to  the  material 
side  of  life  from  the  increase  of  knowledge  are  mere  way-side 
flowers,  gleanings  of  the  harvest,  incidents  of  the  march  of 
science  towards  its  goal.  To  make  them  the  aim,  to  make 
science  the  handmaid  of  utility,  is  not  only  to  degrade  it  but 
effectually  to  check  its  further  progress.  For,  as  the  same 
writer  tells  us,  “  The  growth  of  knowledge  beyond  imaginary 
utilitarian  ends  is  the  condition  precedent  of  its  practical 
utility.”  A  second  motive  is  ambition.  Many  an  author 
consoles  himself  for  a  life  of  obscurity  and  privation  with  the 
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hope  that  he  will  some  day  write  “  the  great  book”  which 
shall  make  him  famous.  Many  a  .scientist  is  .spurred  to  his 
work  by  the  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  publish  some  great 
di.scovery  which  shall  win  him  the  applause  and  homage 
whether  of  the  many  or  of  the  select  few.  But  this  motive, 
too,  is  low  because  it  is  selfish,  and  the  greatest  minds  have 
been  notably  free  from  it.  Fresnel  (I  am  again  quoting  from 
IIu.\ley)  said,  “‘I  labor  much  less  to  catch  the  suffrages  of 
the  public  than  to  obtain  an  inward  approval  which  has  always 
been  the  mental  reward  of  my  efforts.  All  the  compliments 
which  I  have  received  from  MM.  Arago,  De  Laplace,  or  Biot 
never  gave  me  so  much  pleasure  as  the  discovery  of  a  theo¬ 
retical  truth  or  the  confirmation  of  a  calculation  by  experi¬ 
ment.’  ”  And  Darwin,  while  the  world  rang  with  his  praises 
and  he  had  attained  a  degree  of  celebrity  which  has  rarely 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  scientific  thinker,  was  grandly  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  reception  of  his  works.  It  was  enough  for  him 
to  have  reached  the  results  he  did ;  how  they  affected  his  per¬ 
sonal  credit  with  others  was  a  matter  which  concerned  him 
very  little.  A  motive  of  a  higher  kind  is  the  desire  to  satisfy 
intellectual  curiosity,  to  appease  that  appetite  for  knowledge 
which  in  some  men  is  almost  as  strong  as  the  physical  appe¬ 
tites  are  in  others.  But  of  this  motive,  too,  we  cannot  fully 
approve.  The  intellectual  appetite,  precisely  because  it  is  an 
appetite,  often  becomes  an  overmastering  passion  in  the  man 
whom  it  rules,  wholly  absorbing  him,  withdrawing  him  from 
life  and  its  varied  interests,  dwarfing  and  crippling  his  nature 
on  other  sides,  and  destroying  that  evenness  and  harmony  of 
development  which  from  the  time  of  the  Greeks  down  to  the 
present  day  has  remained  the  true  ideal. 

The  motive  commonly  ranked  as  the  highest  of  all  is  the 
desire  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  truth,  to  add  to  the  sum 
of  assured  knowledge,  to  pursue  this  purely  objective  aim 
without  reference  to  any  reflex  influence  on  the  subjective 
state  of  the  scientist.  Nevertheless  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
believe  that  objective  truth,  standing  apart  in  sheer  isolation, 
out  of  connection  with  the  truth-seeker,  should  be  the  aim. 
Simply  because  the  object.  Truth,  is  out  of  our  reach,  and 
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I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  make  that  the  deliberate  aim 
of  our  efforts  which  we  know  at  the  outset  to  be  unattain¬ 
able.  The  object,  Truth,  is  out  of  our  reach :  first,  because 
the  extent  of  what  we  know  compared  with  what  we  do  not, 
and  never  can  know,  is  infinitesimally  small ;  secondly,  be¬ 
cause  even  those  facts  of  which  we  have  certain  knowledge 
might  receive  a  totally  new  interpretation  could  we  see  them 
in  their  relations  to  other  facts  which  we  do  not  know.  For 
instance,  the  law  of  gravitation  is  a  great  positive  result  of 
science.  Yet  who  can  doubt  that  this  law  is  connected  with 
other  as  yet  occult  determinations  of  matter  ?  And  if  these 
hidden  determinations  could  be  brought  to  light  what  a  differ¬ 
ent  meaning  might  the  law  of  gravitation  assume  in  our  eyes  ! 
Objective  truth  in  the  strict  sense  is  and  will  remain  forever 
unattainable  by  man  in  his  finite  state.  And  I  do  not  think 
that  we  are  bound  to  reach  out  after  what  we  know  beforehand 
to  be  unattainable.  A  t impossible  nul  est  tenu.*  Therefore  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  the  right  and 
reasonable  aim  of  mental  effort  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
is  the  development  of  mind  itself,  irrespective  of  the  ultimate, 
absolute  certainty  of  results.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  justified  in 
saying  that  the  whole  v  orld  exists  only  as  food  for  the  mind, 
as  a  foil  for  the  mind,  as  a  grindstone  on  which  to  sharpen 
the  blade  of  the  mind ;  that  the  aim  of  scientific  pursuits  is 
to  educate  the  intellectual  eye  so  that  it  can  see  better,  to 
strengthen  the  intellectual  grasp  so  that  it  can  hold  better. 
And  from  this  stand-point  I  may  explain  my  whole  view  of 
life  to  be, — that  life  is  a  vast  gymnasium,  that  we  exist  on 
earth  for  the  purpose  of  developing  our  innate  faculties :  our 
intellectual  faculty,  our  emotional  faculty,  our  volitional  fac¬ 
ulty.  Nor  would  I  have  you  call  this  a  subjective  view, 
for  to  my  way  of  thinking,  the  soul — that  is,  our  con¬ 
sciousness — is  the  one  most  real  object,  and  all  other  objects 
have  but  a  secondary,  a  derived  reality.  And  to  my  view, 
the  whole  world  exists,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  for  the 
sake  of  the  souls  that  inhabit  it.  That  these  souls  shall  be 


*  Absolute  truth  like  absolute  goodness  is  an  ideal.  It  serves  as  the  corrective  of  our  aims, 
but  it  cannot  itself  be  an  aim  in  the  precise  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  the  above. 
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developed,  that  this  divine  company  of  souls  shall  rise  higher 
and  higher,  that  spiritual  power  shall  be  liberated  among 
them,  that  the  empire  of  souls,  “das  Reich  dcs  Geistes,"  shall 
be  established  on  earth, — that  seems  to  me  the  sufficient  aim 
and  purpose  of  our  being.  Those  who  take  this  attitude  take 
the  attitude  of  culture.  Those  who  consistently  apply  it  are 
cultured  persons.  The  true  mark  of  culture  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  acquirements  and  attainments  which  a  man  may  pos¬ 
sess,  but  in  his  attitude  towards  all  these  attainments,  whether, 
namely,  he  regard  them  as  ends  in  themselves,  whether  he 
value  the  exterior  results  as  such,  or  whether  he  fixes  his  at¬ 
tention  on  the  inward  equivalents  of  these  results,  and  regards 
them  all  as  so  many  blossoms  and  fruits  on  the  tree  of  his 
humanity,  as  so  many  means  towards  inward  culture. 

And  this  standard  of  culture  is  capable  of  application  and, 
I  think,  ought  to  be  applied  even  to  the  most  practical  pur¬ 
suits.  The  engineer  who  threw  the  bridge  across  our  East 
River  created  a  great  utility.  He  supplied  an  avenue  through 
which  the  traffic  of  two  great  cities  pours  ;  he  satisfied  a  long- 
felt  want.  But  the  highest  value  of  his  work,  after  all,  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  visible  bridge,  but  in  the  invisible  bridge  which 
existed  in  his  mind  before  it  existed  in  steel  and  stone.  The 
highest  value  of  the  bridge  is  in  the  mastery  of  mind  over 
nature,  of  which  it  is  the  token,  in  the  problems  which  were 
solved  in  connection  with  it,  in  what  the  engineer  learned 
while  he  built  it,  and  what  he  teaches  others  who  are  willing 
to  learn.  The  highest  value  of  Newton’s  law  does  not  con¬ 
sist  in  the  fact  that  this  law  is  now  known  and  can  be  repeated 
by  every  school-boy,  but  in  the  expansion  of  mind  which 
Newton  experienced  on  the  road  towards  his  discovery,  and 
which  is  shared  to  some  extent  by  all  his  scientific  successors. 
And  the  same  point  of  view  holds  good  in  the  domain  of  art. 
Those  paintings,  those  statues,  those  stately  edifices,  which 
con.stitute  the  glory  of  Art,  are  chiefly  valuable  not  for  what 
they  are  but  for  what  they  taught  the  men  of  genius  who 
produced  them,  and  for  what  they  teach  us  who  study  them. 
Those  paintings,  those  statues,  are  open  windows,  as  it  were, 
through  which  we  look  down  vast  vistas  of  light,  catching 
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glimpses  of  the  essential  nature  of  the  Beautiful.  Even  to 
the  humblest  callings  may  this  idea  be  applied.  When  the 
shoemaker  makes  his  shoe,  the  value  of  his  work  is  not  to 
be  gauged  by  the  utility  of  the  article  which  he  turns  out, 
but  by  what  the  work  teaches  the  worker,  by  the  skill  which 
it  develops  in  him,  by  the  fidelity  to  things  and  their  proper¬ 
ties  which  he  learns  whilst  making  it,  by  the  patience  which 
he  learns.  It  is  possible  to  be  an  uncultured  person  as  an 
artist,  and  to  be  cultured  as  a  shoemaker,  then,  namely,  when 
the  man  who  works  at  his  trade  gains  from  it  all  the  spiritual 
nutriment,  all  the  access  of  power  \vhich  is  to  be  obtained 
from  that  particular  occupation. 

But  the  idea  of  which  I  speak  has  its  grandest  applica¬ 
tion  in  the  realm  of  ethics.  The  very  notion  of  culture,  as  I 
have  e,xplained  it,  is  an  ethical  notion.  Ethical  culture  is  the 
ripest  fruit  of  all  culture.  In  the  hierarchy  of  our  faculties 
the  ethical  faculty  stands  highest.  A  great  point  is  gained 
for  humanity  when  men  learn  to  think  justly.  A  gre.at  point 
is  gained  when  their  feelings  are  elevated  and  refined.  But 
the  most  august  and  sublime  revelation  of  human  nature  is 
in  action.  The  ideal  of  theology  itself,  the  Infinite  One  who 
pervades  the  All,  has  ever  been  worshipped  as  the  Creator. 
But  we,  too,  are  privileged  to  consider  ourselves  so  far  par¬ 
takers  of  the  divine  nature,  inasmuch  as  we  are  not  spec¬ 
tators  only  but  creators,  fashioning  a  world  of  our  own.  And 
the  laws  by  which  we  fashion  this  human  world  are  called 
the  ethical  laws.  Mankind,  in  the  course  of  their  develop¬ 
ment,  have  invented  the  family,  an  organization  more  ad¬ 
mirable  in  its  co-relations  than  cry'stal  or  flower.  Mankind 
are  slowly  evolving  and  trying  to  carry  forward  into  greater 
perfection  the  ever-growing  idea  of  the  State.  We  began 
with  moral  chaos,  and  we  are  gradually  evolving  cosmos 
out  of  chaos,  separating  the  dry  land  from  the  sea,  and  sum¬ 
moning  out  of  their  obscurity  the  stars  which  are  destined  to 
shine  in  our  moral  firmament.  But  again,  the  value  of  this 
work  is  not  so  much  in  the  outward  results  achieved  as  in 
the  inward  equivalents,  in  the  development  of  the  creative 
faculty  itself,  in  the  soul-power  which  is  liberated  in  the  act 
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of  creation.  There  are  those  who  sneer  at  mere  morality, 
who  question  whether  the  moral  impulse  alone,  apart  from 
the  doctrines  of  the  creeds,  can  be  a  source  of  inspiration 
and  support.  Their  scepticism  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
considering  the  external  standards  by  which  morality  is  com¬ 
monly  measured.  To  the  great  majority  of  men  morality 
is  an  outward  thing;  it  consists  in  doing  certain  things  and 
leaving  undone  certain  other  things.  Men  do  what  public 
opinion  approves  and  try  to  leave  undone  what  public  opinion 
condemns.  Public  opinion  is  their  chief  guide ;  they  are  mere 
atoms  determined  by  the  impulses  which  govern  the  mass  to 
which  they  belong, — mere  drops,  obedient  to  the  set  of  the 
current  in  which  they  move.  They  have  no  inner  moral  life 
at  all,  and  hence  no  moral  life  in  the  true  sense.  How  often 
when  discussing  with  merchants  the  vices  of  trade — base  false¬ 
hood,  unworthy  mental  reservations,  trickery,  and  deceit — 
have  we  received  the  answer,  “  The  practices  which  you  de¬ 
nounce  are  general ;  every  one  shares  in  them  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent”  !  As  if  that  were  a  reason,  if  it  were  true,  why  a 
man  with  the  priestly  fillet  of  humanity  on  his  brow  should 
soil  himself  with  the  filthy  practices  of  the  market  because 
others  do  the  same, — because,  forsooth,  as  is  alleged,  “they  all 
do  it.”  How  often  when  appealing  to  young  men  to  lead 
clean  lives,  to  evince  that  true  chivalry  which  sees  in  every 
woman  an  object  of  sacred  regard, — a  sister  in  the  bond  of 
humanity, — have  I  been  told,  “  The  vices  which  you  condemn 
are  shared  by  all”  !  As  if  that  were  a  reason  why  a  young  man 
should  drag  his  self-re.spect  into  the  mire  and  delve  among 
the  dunghills  of  great  cities,  because,  forsooth,  “  they  all  do 
it.”  How  often  in  my  college  days  have  I  seen  the  best  men 
of  the  cla.s.s,  men  of  upright  intentions,  wink  at  if  not  actually 
participate  in  petty  frauds  at  examinations,  simply  because 
they  were  afraid  to  offend  the  base  public  opinion  of  the  class, 
afraid  to  expo.se  theni-selves  to  ridicule,  afraid  to  lose  caste, 
afraid  to  live  up  to  the  ideal  of  manliness  lest  they  might 
seem  to  derogate  from  a  false  and  artificial  standard  of  gentle¬ 
manliness!  The  moral  life  which  consists  merely  in  doing 
what  public  opinion  sanctions  and  in  leaving  undone  what 
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public  opinion  stigmatizes  is  not  a  moral  life  at  all.  Would 
we  lead  a  true  moral  life  we  must  lead  an  inner  life,  and  to 
lead  an  inner  life  we  must  lead  an  independent  life,  we  must 
be  strong  enough  to  judge  for  ourselves  what  is  right  and  live 
according  to  the  leadings  of  our  own  reason.  Nor  is  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  mention  obvious  marks  by  which  the  inner  moral  life 
may  be  distinguished  from  mere  conformance  to  external 
standards.  In  the  province  of  personal  ethics  we  may  say 
that  he  leads  the  inner  moral  life  who  ever  .striv'es  to  progress 
in  inward  purity,  inward  truthfulne.ss,  self-control,  humility. 
He  who  scrupulously  guards  not  only  the  purity  of  his  acts 
but  of  his  imagination  ;  who  sweeps  out  the  cobwebs  of  passion 
from  the  corners  of  the  chambers  of  the  soul ;  who  remembers 
the  words  of  Jesus :  “  You  have  heard  that  it  was  said.  Thou 
shalt  not  commit  adultery:  but  I  say  unto  you.  Whosoever 
looketh  upon  a  woman  with  an  itnpure  eye  has  already  com¬ 
mitted  adultery  in  his  heart he  who  pre.serves  not  only  the 
purity  of  the  act  but  the  purity  of  the  eye, — he  leads  the  inner 
life.  He  who  is  truthful  not  only  in  speech  but  in  his  thinking ; 
he  who  not  only  avoids  all  ebullitions  of  anger  but  expels 
every  secret  resentment  from  his  heart ;  he  who  is  humble, 
who  does  not  allow  a  counterfeit  estimate  of  himself  to  delude 
him,  but  is  willing  to  see  himself  exactly  as  he  is,  with  all  his 
faults  and  shortcomings ;  he  who  is  ever  intent  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  his  soul,  who  is  forever  asking  himself,  “What  news?” 
— not,  “What  news  from  Europe?”  or,  “What  news  on  the  E.x- 
changes?”  but,  “VV'hat  news  of  my  own  inner  life?  where  do 
I  stand  ?  have  I  retrograded  ?  how  far  have  I  progressed  ?” — 
he  who  regards  the  answer  to  that  question,  “  What  news  ?”  as 
of  supreme  importance, — he  leads  the  inner  moral  life.  And 
in  the  province  of  social  ethics  he  leads  the  inner  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  outer  life  who  keeps  before  his  mind  the  ideal 
scheme  of  our  relations  to  others ;  the  idea  of  the  family  as  it 
ought  to  be,  and  works  up  to  that ;  the  idea  of  the  professions 
as  they  ought  to  be ;  the  idea  of  the  state  as  it  ought  to  be, 
and  exerts  himself  as  a  citizen  to  realize  that;  who  regards 
these  relations,  like  the  Platonic  arch-types,  as  divine  entities, 
which  are  to  be  embodied  in  the  terrestrial  life  of  man,  and 
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does  not  permit  himself  to  be  swerved  from  fidelity  to  them 
by  the  play  of  personal  attractions  or  personal  repulsions. 

And  this  doctrine  of  culture  comes  home  to  us  with  all 
the  force  of  a  religion.  The  supreme  test  of  the  efficiency 
of  a  religion  is  its  ability  to  help  us  in  the  hour  of  affliction. 
Now  the  thought  that  the  development  of  our  faculties  is  the 
aim  of  life  is  capable  of  giving  us  such  help.  For,  be  it 
briefly  said,  grief  is  an  education,  the  most  painful,  the  most 
searching,  the  most  efficacious  kind  of  spiritual  education. 
Grief,  if  we  will  use  it  so,  is  the  chisel  whose  keen  point 
carves  lines  of  ineffaceable  beauty  on  the  statue  of  the  soul. 
Grief,  if  we  will  permit  it  to  do  so,  purges  us  of  the  last  dregs 
of  selfishness.  Grief  teaches  us  a  more  perfect  patience,  a 
more  profound  humility,  a  more  complete  renunciation.  The 
ministry  of  grief,  therefore,  is  the  last  ordeal  through  which 
we  must  pass  in  order  to  reach  our  highest  and  purest  de¬ 
velopment  as  human  beings.  And  the  whitest  and  sweetest 
flower  of  .spiritual  culture  is  that  which  grows  on  the  tree  of 
our  humanity  when  it  is  watered  by  the  tears  of  sorrow. 

Thus  it  has  come  about  that  in  expressing  my  views  on 
culture  I  have  practically  laid  before  you  a  kind  of  confession 
of  faith.  And  why  shouJd  not  one  earnest  person  when 
coming  in  contact  with  others  equally  in  earnest  reveal  his 
convictions,  and  try  to  awaken  similar  convictions  in  them  ? 
E.specially  at  the  present  time,  when  the  faith  of  so  many 
has  been  shattered,  when  so  many  go  about  mourning  over 
the  beliefs  of  their  childhood  which  they  have  lost,  and  the 
world  seems  dark  and  desolate  to  them,  because  what  was 
once  the  light  of  their  life  is  extinguished.  I  wish  I  could 
thunder  in  their  ears  the  words  of  Emerson :  “  There  is  no 
need  of  wailing  and  of  gnashing  teeth I  wish  I  could 
make  them  see  that  nothing  is  really  lost,  that  the  essential 
truths  remain  as  eternally  true  as  ever,  that  the  sanctities  of 
humanity  cannot  be  forfeited  because  “they  need  not  be 
brought  down  from  heaven  or  searched  for  across  the  sea,  but 
are  hidden  in  our  own  hearts.”  What  if  many  of  us  have 
come  to  think  the  mystery  of  the  origin  of  things  insoluble 
and  the  mystery  of  the  hereafter  impenetrable,  the  distinction 
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betivecn  the  higher  life  and  the  louver  is  still  as  clear  as  ever. 
We  shall  eschew  the  lower  life  and  live  the  higher, — that  is 
enough  for  us,  that  is  a  sufficient  goal  for  our  earthly  en¬ 
deavors.  What  if  it  were  true,  as  has  been  said,  that  life  is 
like  a  midnight  sea,  illumined  by  a  single  streak  of  light,  and 
man  like  a  ship  crossing  for  a  moment  that  illuminated  path¬ 
way,  coming  out  of  darkness  and  disappearing  again  into 
darkness,  still  would  it  be  worth  while  in  the  brief  moment  of 
our  existence  to  catch  the  light  upon  our  sails,  to  live  in  the 
light  while  vv'e  live.  Ethical  culture  is  needed  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  still  retain  the  old  faith.  For  culture,  ethical 
culture,  is  the  fountain  out  of  which  faith  must  ever  and  ever 
again  be  renewed,  if  it  is  to  retain  its  vitality.  And  it  is  needed 
for  those  who  have  lost  their  religion,  in  order  that  by  its  help 
they  may  gain  a  new  one,  or,  if  not,  that  they  may,  without 
too  great  injury  to  their  inner  life,  be  able  to  do  without  one. 

But  there  is  one  aspect  of  culture  upon  which  I  must  dwell 
for  a  few  moments  before  I  close,  because  it  seems  to  me  to 
involve  a  serious  and  imminent  danger.  The  life  of  the  masses 
at  the  present  day,  and  especially  in  America,  is  largely  given 
over  to  material  pursuits;  the  culture  of  the  age,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  pre-eminently  intellectual  or  scientific.  Of  ethical 
culture  proper  there  is  very  little.  Now  the  ma.xim  of  science 
is  de  omnibus  dubitandum  est,  every  question  has  two  sides, 
the  whole  truth  can  never  be  known,  and,  therefore,  a  too 
exclusive  scientific  training  tends  to  breed  a  kind  of  tacit 
scepticism,  a  kind  of  cautious  reserve  which  is  unfavorable  to 
whole-souled  earnestness  and  moral  enthusiasm.  I  may  be 
mistaken,  but  I  think  that  I  have  noticed  among  some  of  the 
ablest  students  of  Harvard  with  whom  it  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  become  acquainted  an  anxiety  not  to  commit 
themselves,  not  to  become  too  warm  in  any  cause,  to  maintain 
the  superior  position  of  reflective  observers  rather  than  of 
hearty  participants ;  in  one  word,  to  apply  standards  which  are 
perfectly  proper  in  scientific  investigation  to  the  totally  differ¬ 
ent  sphere  of  conduct.  A  too  exclusive  accentuation  of  the 
intellectual  element  of  culture  tends  to  produce  this  misap¬ 
plication  of  the  canons  of  science  to  the  affairs  of  life.  Now 
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it  would  be  extremely  unfortunate  if  the  kind  of  preparation 
which  young  men  receive  in  the  highest  educational  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  country  were  to  break  their  earnestness,  if  the 
impression  were  to  gain  ground  that  one  needs  to  be  an  igno¬ 
rant  or  half-educated  fanatic  in  order  to  becomd  a  devoted 
leader  or  follower  in  any  practical  movement,  that  those  who 
have  their  eyes  open  to  both  sides  of  every  question  must 
perforce  lose  the  power  of  hearty  attack.  I  think,  therefore, 
it  should  be  clearly  .stated  that  the  rules  by  which  we  are  to 
be  guided  in  practical  affairs  are  different  from  tho.se  which 
govx*rn  .scientific  inquiry,  simply  because  the  problems  which 
confront  us  in  actual  life,  in  economics,  in  politics,  in  ethics, 
are  so  complicated  that  we  cannot  hope  to  reduce  them  to 
scientific  formulas,  that  we  cannot  ivait  until  they  are  reduced 
to  scientific  formulas.  We  must  act  in  the  mean  time.  The 
principle,  I  think,  that  should  guide  us  in  such  questions  is 
not  the  absolute,  the  scientific  rule, — de  omnibus  dubitandum 
est, — but  having  obtained  what  light  we  can,  having  made  up 
our  minds  as  carefully  as  we  know  how  with  the  help  of  prece¬ 
dent,  analogy,  experience,  we  should  venture  boldly  forth  upon 
the  sea  of  action, — action  itself,  in  these  cases,  is  the  great 
corrective  of  error.  By  trying  our  theories  we  test  their  va¬ 
lidity, — action  itself  teaches  us  how  we  ought  to  act. 

When  Brunelleschi  was  summoned  to  build  the  dome  over 
the  great  cathedral  of  Florence,  when  he  was  asked  how  he 
would  arch  over  that  immense  span  more  than  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  feet  in  diameter,  at  a  dizzy  height  above  the 
ground  and  without  any  supports  from  below,  this  great  arti.st, 
who  had  spent  years  in  studying  the  remains  of  ancient  archi¬ 
tecture,  did  not  reply  saying  how  he  would  do  it,  but  gave 
the  characteristic  answer,  "La  pratica  insegna  quello  che  si  ha 
da  seguire." — The  practical  attempt  will  teach  us  how  to  pro¬ 
ceed  about  it. 

And  so  in  all  similar  problems,  practice  will  teach  us  how  to 
proceed.  We  must  take  a  provisional  truth  as  our  starting- 
point,  and  treat  it  for  the  time  being  as  if  it  were  the  ab.solute 
truth,  and  try  to  carry  it  out  with  all  the  fervor  and  loyalty  of 
which  our  nature  i^  capable,  yet  holding  ourselves  ready  at 
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all  times  to  retrace  our  steps,  to  correct  our  errors,  and  thus 
we  shall  in  time  get  nearer  to  the  real  truth. 

And  thus  I  end  my  address  to  you  with  a  plea  for  moral 
earnestness,  for  without  moral  earnestness  there  can  be  no 
moral  force,  and  that  is  what  the  world  needs  to-day  more 
than  anything  else, — an  influx  of  moral  force  to  quicken  the 
dry  bones  of  our  politics,  our  economics,  and  our  creeds.  In 
our  political  life  we  are  at  last  awaking  from  the  flattering 
dream  by  which  we  deceived  ourselves  so  long,  as  if  our  in¬ 
stitutions  were  perfect  of  their  kind  and  fashioned  to  last  for 
a  thousand  years.  The  evils  attendant  on  universal  suffrage, 
the  ascendency  of  unscrupulous  politicians,  the  secret  and 
sinister  influence  of  powerful  cliques  at  the  centres  of  govern¬ 
ment,  conspire  to  awaken  a  sense  of  the  dangers  by  which  we 
are  threatened.  And  how  shall  these  dangers  be  averted  un¬ 
less  the  efforts  which  are  beginning  to  be  made  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  reform  are  carried  forward  and  supported  by  the 
aroused  moral  .sense  of  the  community?  The  economic  life 
of  the  people  is  di.sturbed  as  it  never  has  been  before  in 
human  history;  society  is  stirred  to  its  lowest  depths;  the 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  waters  are  tired  of  the  burdens 
which  the  comfortable  classes  have  been  so  willing  to  impose 
on  their  backs ;  the  multitude  are  ev'^erywhere  clamoring  for 
better  conditions.  The  labor  question  is  at  bottom  a  moral 
question.  And  how  shall  it  be  settled  peaceably  unless  the 
moral  forces  are  roused  into  activity  to  a  degree  never  before 
equalled  among  both  parties  to  the  conflict  ?  There  has  never 
been  a  time  when  there  existed  a  more  distinct  need  of  moral 
teachers,  of  moral  leaders,  of  men  capable  at  once  of  clear 
thinking  and  resolute  action.  Here  a  new  profession  is  open¬ 
ing  up.  There  is  general  complaint  that  the  old-time  pro¬ 
fessions  are  overcrowded.  There  are  more  physicians,  more 
lawyers,  more  engineers,  than  the  community  requires ;  the 
walks  of  commerce  and  industry  are  thronged  with  a  promis¬ 
cuous  multitude  of  competitors,  who  fight  for  every  inch  of 
standing-room.  But  the  profession  of  which  I  speak  is  well- 
nigh  empty.  It  waits  for  those  who  will  see  and  realize  its 
noble  possibilities. 
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THE  ADORATION  OF  JESUS. 

AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  ON  CHRISTMAS-DAY,  1887.  BY  STANTON 
COIT,  I’H.D. 

Probably  no  one  has  come  this  morning  expecting  to  hear 
me  approve  of  the  worship  of  Jesus.  The  fact  of  a  man’s  being 
an  ethical  lecturer  instead  of  a  Christian  preacher,  if  it  shows 
nothing  else,  does  imply  that  for  some  reason  or  other  he 
condemns  Christ-worship,  since  otherwise  he  would  be  in  the 
Church  if  he  knew  his  true  place.  Christ-worship  has  become 
more  and  more  exclusively  the  mark  of  distinction  between 
Christian  and  not  Christian.  The  Church  has  gradually  ceased 
to  emphasize  other  points,  but  it  lays  the  more  stress  on  the 
complete  and  absolute  rendering  up  and  giving  away  of  the 
soul  to  Jesus.  That  is  the  one  act  of  commitment  which  all 
preachers,  Romish,  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  and  Methodist, 
are  trying  to  bring  us  outsiders  to  make.  They  all  strive  to 
do  what  the  revivalists,  by  their  greater  vehemence,  tact,  and 
directness,  easily  accomplish  among  the  half-educated  classes. 
Through  the  revivalist’s  pictures  of  Christ’s  perfections,  pre¬ 
sented  week  after  week  without  abatement  of  ardor,  and  by 
his  swinging  songs  of  glowing  and  ecstatic  admiration  of  the 
loveliness  of  Jesus,  the  simple-minded  are  induced  in  a  sort 
of  wild  abandon  to  throw  themselves  at  their  Saviour’s  feet, 
dazzled  to  blindness,  confused  and  half  frightened  by  the 
vision  thrust  upon  them.  But  all  preachers  aim  at  the  same 
result ;  if  it  appears  otherwise,  it  is  only  because  we  see  more 
plainly  the  fruits  of  the  revivalist’s  labor.  The  people  he 
addresses  have  no  refined  shrinking  from  making  a  public 
exhibition  of  their  feelings,  and  they  more  easily  take  the 
evangelist’s  word  for  it  that  it  is  their  duty  to  drag  out  their 
heart  of  hearts  and  show  it  to  the  lookers-on.  Still,  however 
different  the  methods,  the  purpose  is  the  same,  and  the  self- 
restrained  of  the  higher  classes  adore  in  spirit  as  much  as  the 
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people,  only  with  more  outward  grace  and  poise.  For  now¬ 
adays  to  believe  in  Christ,  to  have  faith  in  him,  to  follow  him, 
to  love  him,  to  obey  his  commandments,  all  these  are  in¬ 
terpreted  as  if  they  were  the  .same  mental  act  as  to  adore,  to 
worship  him.  liut  whether  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the 
adoration  of  Jesus  is  the  one  thing  Christians  emphasize,  it  at 
least  is  a  fact  in  my  own  case  that  an  instinctive  moral  recoil 
from  bowing  down  in  worship  to  Jesus  in  unbounded  admira¬ 
tion,  even  at  a  time  when  I  felt  that  he  was  all-perfect  and 
holy,  was  the  one  thing  that  held  me  back  from  uniting  with 
the  body  of  Christian  believers.  Good  reasons  for  this  in¬ 
stinctive  moral  recoil  I  think  I  now  clearly  see,  and  I  wish 
to  point  them  out. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  whose  judgment  I  respect  that 
Christianity  is  dying  out,  but  my  own  individual  conviction  is 
that  living,  personal  devotion  to  Jesus  the  Christ  as  the  only 
hope  of  the  world,  devotion  that  reaches  the  point  of  jealous 
adoration,  was  never  intenser  than  now;  and  if  that  be  the 
essence  of  Christianity,  then,  as  I  think,  Christianity  is  grow¬ 
ing  -Stronger  day  by  day.  For  one,  I  am  in  the  ethical  move¬ 
ment,  heart  and  soul,  instead  of  in  the  Church  ;  not  because  I 
think  Christianity  is  out  of  date,  but  because  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  out  of  date.  I  am  not  allured  by  the  hope  that  we  are 
to  have  great  success  either  in  doing  much  good,  although  I 
believe  we  shall,  nor  in  gaining  a  name  either  now  or  ever; 
but  I  am  urged  by  the  conviction  that  it  would  be  well  for 
men  if  we  should  triumph,  if  Christianity  should  give  w'ay  to 
us,  if  simple  devotion  to  the  good  of  the  community  should 
take  the  place  of  the  adoration  of  Jesus.  I  would  that  the  time 
might  come  when  all  preachers  should  exerci.se  the  magic  of 
eloquence  and  song  and  personal  influence  to  bring  men  di¬ 
rectly  into  one  complete  and  absolute  commitment,  inwardly 
felt  and  openly  avowed,  of  devotion  in  deed  and  thought  to 
the  elevation  of  all  mankind  out  of  misery  and  self-contempt, 
and  out  of  the  selfishness  and  ignorance  that  beget  this  suffer¬ 
ing  and  hate  !  Therefore,  to  me,  the  subject  of  the  adoration 
of  Christ  is  an  intensely  practical  one ;  to  me  more  practical 
— because  the  evil  is  more  fundamental — than  the  elevation 
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of  the  poor,  the  reform  of  tenement-house  life,  the  purification 
of  politics,  the  suppression  of  monopolies,  the  introduction 
of  ethical  principles  into  trade  and  industry.  For  I  believe 
that  were  the  religious  fervor  that  now  spends  itself  in  adora¬ 
tion  but  to  assume  the  shape  of  direct  devotion  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  soon  all  these  special  vices  would  be  driven  out. 
And  further,  I  have  little  hope  of  a  general,  manly,  and  per¬ 
sistent  grappling  with  the  great  evils  of  the  day  so  long  as 
almost  all  the  forces  of  religious  enthusiasm  and  nearly  all  the 
leisure  time  of  the  devout  is  consumed  in  praise  of  the  one 
God-Man.  Often  the  time  and  energy  of  the  devout  is  so  given 
up  to  praise-  and  prayer-meetings  the  whole  week  through  that 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  join  in  practical  philanthropies. 
So  great  is  this  evil  that  a  leading  worker  in  one  of  our  city 
charities  has  felt  called  upon  at  a  recent  conference  to  lament 
the  fact  that  the  churches  pre-eminent  for  religious  ardor 
send  the  least  personal  helpers  to  the  poor.  When  I  visit  the 
city  missions  for  fallen  men  and  women,  it  becomes  painful  to 
me,  almost  beyond  endurance,  to  note  the  time  and  means  and 
fervor  and  tact  spent  in  praising  the  founder  of  Christianity. 
At  such  times  I  am  more  anxious  to  convert  the  preacher 
tlian  the  poor  victims  of  drunkenness  and  vice  ;  for,  convert¬ 
ing  him, — these  men  have  a  wonderful  power  of  appeal  and 
persuasion, — I  should  be  reaching  through  him  hundreds  of 
benighted  souls.  But  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  this  is 
a  vital  issue  of  the  day;  that  Christianity,  so  far  as  the  ado¬ 
ration  of  Jesus  is  concerned,  is  not  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
that  therefore  in  condemning  it  I  cannot  be  charged  with 
harping  on  a  dead  issue,  as  it  is  said  freethinkers  find  their 
chief  delight  in  doing. 

Nor,  again,  shall  I  be  guilty,  this  morning,  of  what  liberal 
preachers  are  often  justly  accused, — criticising  the  follies  and 
foibles,  and  rebuking  the  vices  of  every  one  except  their  own 
hearers.  It  is  said  that  nothing  pleases  a  freethinking  con¬ 
gregation  like  a  well-dealt  side-thrust  at  Christianity.  Not 
long  ago  I  made  an  address  to  a  certain  audience  in  another 
city,  and  spoke  as  severely  as  I  could  against  a  certain  idea 
in  popular  Christianity  which  seemed  to  me  false  and  per- 
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nicious ;  and  I  was  told  afterwards  by  a  Christian  that  as  I 
made  the  remarks  there  came  over  the  faces  of  my  audience 
a  supreme  smile  of  self-satisfaction  as  if  I  had  made  my 
hearers  feel,  “  We  are  the  salt  of  earth ;  we  have  no  such 
follies.  How  fine  it  is  not  to  be  so  foolish  as  other  men !” 
Now  I  am  aware  that  in  speaking  on  the  adoration  of  Jesus 
I  am  dealing  with  a  state  of  mind  which,  probably,  not  a 
member  of  this  Society  ever  falls  into,  and  some  of  you  have 
never  been  acquainted  with  it  in  experience,  and  only  by  an 
effort  of  imagination  can  bring  it  before  the  mind.  But  I 
would  rather  that  my  tongue  should  be  paralyzed  than  that 
in  speaking  of  other  men’s  errors  I  should  flatter  our  own 
vanity  or  pride  of  intellect.  If  you,  members  of  this  Society, 
are  free  from  any  error  of  fanaticism  or  sup>erstition  which 
still  prevails  among  the  people,  it  only  means  that  you  are 
bound  by  another  duty,  an  added  obligation,  a  higher  re¬ 
sponsibility, — that  of  doing  all  in  your  power  by  persuasion, 
by  eloquence,  by  writing,  by  cultivating  your  own  gift  of 
speech  and  sharpening  your  logical  faculties,  by  spreading 
enlightened  literature,  by  conversation,  by  the  silent  respect 
you  win,  by  tact  and  consideration,  by  judicious  praise  and 
blame, — I  say  that  by  all  these  ways  of  influencing  others, 
if  freed  from  what  seems  to  you  an  error,  you  are  only  in 
duty  bound  to  a  new  task, — that  of  freeing  others  who  still 
remain  in  the  error.  Therefore,  when  I  condemn  the  adora¬ 
tion  of  Jesus,  I  beg  you  to  let  the  whip  fall  on  your  own 
back,  as  I  shall  let  it  fall  on  mine.  I  shall  be  preaching 
to  myself  as  well  as  to  you ;  for  I  feel  that  we  all  are  griev¬ 
ously  at  fault  in  not  doing  more  to  change  the  popular 
religious  ideas  of  the  time.  Our  very  self-respect  demands 
that  among  our  practical  works  one  of  the  chief  should  be 
to  seek  every  fair  opportunity  of  showing  why  the  mark  of 
the  Christian — the  adoration  of  Jesus — is  not  upon  our  brow, 
and  what  is  in  its  place.  But  how  much  more  than  the 
thought  of  self-respect  must  our  immediate  devotion  to  every 
human  being  as  a  brother  demand  that  we  bring  whomever 
we  can  to  look  upon  that  same  devotion  as  the  all-purifying 
passion,  the  perfect  enthusiasm,  instead  of  Christ-worship. 
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But  at  present  in  the  community  if  any  man  is  earnest  to 
spread  to  others  the  light  he  has  received,  you  will  be  almost 
certain  to  find  that  it  is  the  Methodist  light,  or  the  Baptist,  or 
the  Romish,  or  some  other  particular  shade  of  the  Christian 
light,  that  he  is  carrying  about.  I  wish  that  you  each  might 
take  up  the  ethical  torch,  and  drawing  near  to  any  poor  mortal 
you  know  whose  lamp  has  been  blown  out  by  the  wrongs  and 
vanities  that  whirl  past  him,  would  let  the  holy  flame  of  moral 
enthusiasm,  pure  and  simple,  communicate  its  virtue.  And  if 
you  meet  any  one  whose  lamp  is  burning  with  the  lurid  glare 
of  fanaticism  or  bigotry,  or  with  the  fitful  sputter  of  false  senti¬ 
ment,  all  that  you  need  do  is  to  .see  that  your  own  torch  is 
burning  with  a  pure  white  light  and  a  steady  flame;  then 
others  will  come  to  you  and  ask  you  why  it  is ;  and  you  should 
be  ready  to  e.xplain  and  to  help  them  extinguish  the  false  fire, 
and  put  their  lamp  in  order  for  the  true.  It  is  with  such 
motives  as  these  that  I  have  wished  to  .speak  of  the  adoration 
of  Jesus. 

And  I  chose  this  special  day  because  it  seemed  that  not 
being  a  Christian,  and  yet  professing  to  be  a  teacher  of  moral¬ 
ity,  the  most  appropriate  tribute  of  respect  which  I  could  pay 
to  the  memory  of  Jesus,  on  this  celebration  of  his  birth, 
would  be  to  raise  a  warning  voice  against  what  I  feel  to  be  a 
dire  mistake  into  which,  from  the  first,  Christian  enthusiasm 
has  fallen,  and  with  all  candor,  but  without  malice,  to  censure 
and  rebuke  those  who  practise  it  and  to  point  them  the  way 
out  of  it.  To  speak  thus  would  be  appropriate,  inasmuch  as 
it  would  be  after  the  manner  of  Jesus  himself,  for  the  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  religious  .sentiment  were  the  only  human  failings 
which  he  almost  hated.  Only  these  made  him  forget  his 
wonted  gentlene.ss  and  patience ;  only  the  perverters  of  re¬ 
ligion — and  these  whether  the  evil  they  wrought  was  inten¬ 
tional  or  not — were  to  him  “  hypocrites  and  vipers  only  they 
.stood  directly  in  between  him  and  the  ta.sk  he  had  bent  his 
strength  to, — the  reform  of  religion  by  an  infusion  of  fresh 
moral  vigor. 

But  how  pre-eminently  fitting  if  it  should  turn  out  that 
Jesus  never  wished  to  be  adored  and  worshipped ;  if,  in  fact, 
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Christ-worship  directly  violates  Christ’s  spirit !  I  have  lately 
been  reading  the  Gospels  through  with  the  special  purpose 
of  seeing  whether  Jesus  is  recorded  anywhere  there  as  having 
enjoined  the  worship  of  himself  upon  his  followers,  or  whether 
it  is  implied  in  what  he  said  or  did.  Of  course,  if  he  had 
done  so,  it  would  not  change  our  judgment  of  the  right  and 
wrong  of  it;  still,  I  must  confess  that  my  respect  for  the  man 
has  always  been  so  great  and,  indeed,  my  gratitude  so  heart¬ 
felt,  that  I  should  have  been  sorely  disappointed  if  one  who.se 
intuitions  were  in  so  many  points  clear  and  profound  had 
devised  the  adoration  of  himself,  or  of  any  one  else,  as  the 
mark  whereby  the  righteous  were  to  distinguish  them.selves 
from  the  workers  of  iniquity ;  and,  therefore,  because  Jesus 
was  so  good  and  pure  a  man,  I  was  glad  1  could  find  no 
passage  which  implies  that  he  demanded  the  worship  of 
himself,  or  expected  it,  or  would  have  wanted  it ;  nay,  for  all 
the  Gospels  say,  he  might  have  repelled  it.  And  this  is  the 
more  remarkable  inasmuch  as  his  New  Testament  biographers 
themselves,  at  the  time  they  wrote,  did  undoubtedly  worship 
him.  One  finds  it  related  that  Satan  showing  to  Jesus  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  said,  “  All  these  things  will  I  give 
thee  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me.”  but  I  cannot 
find  that  for  the  great  riches  which  Jesus  promi.sed  his  fol¬ 
lowers  he  ever  once  makes  the  condition,  “  If  thou  wilt  fall 
down  and  worship  me.”  That  were  a  thought  most  fitting 
to  the  character  of  Satan,  but  not  to  him  who  over  and  over 
again  declares  that  he  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister,  not  to  be  served,  but  to  be  a  servant,  and  that  in  his 
kingdom  those  that  make  the  least  of  themselves  were  the 
truly  greatest,  and  that  he  himself  was  an  example  of  this. 
According  to  all  accounts,  his  conduct,  as  well  as  his  beati¬ 
tudes  and  parables,  are  directly  opposed  to  his  wishing  to  be 
worshipped.  It  is  true  he  did  make  high  pretensions:  he  de¬ 
clared  himself  to  be  the  Messiah,  the  looked-for  deliverer 
of  the  people  of  Israel,  but  he  refused  the  paraphernalia  of 
royalty ;  he  made  himself  of  no  account.  It  is  true  he  tried 
to  e.stablish  about  him  a  little  band  of  personal  followers  who 
were  to  go  into  all  the  world  to  preach  his  doctrine  and  tell 
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the  story  of  his  way  of  life;  and  he  did  without  doubt  set 
himself  up  as  the  moral  king  of  men ;  but  did  he  maintain 
that  the  moral  huaj  was  to  be  worshipped  ?  Fortunately  for  his 
good  name,  as  it  seems  to  me,  he  did  not  want  this  prostrate 
homage  of  the  heart.  In  the  .stories  where  persons  are  said 
to  have  fallen  down  on  their  knees  before  him  after  he  had 
wrought  some  mighty  miracle,  he  bade  them  “Arise,  and  fear 
not;”  likewise  in  the  .story  of  the  Transfiguration,  when  it  is 
said  that  the  fashion  of  his  countenance  was  altered  and  his 
raiment  became  white  and  dazzling,  and  Moses  and  Elias 
apj)eared  with  him  in  glory,  Peter  suggests  making  three 
tabernacles, — one  for  Jesus,  one  for  Moses,  and  one  for  Elias ; 
but  instead  of  approval  of  this  desire  to  do  homage,  Peter 
is  told  by  a  voice  out  of  the  cloud  to  hear  Jesus.  He  sought 
not  his  own  glory, — did  he  wish  others  to  seek  it? 

Put  his  absolute  losing  of  himself  in  his  sen.se  of  fellow¬ 
ship  with  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  as  he  surely  must  have 
done,  el.se  it  could  not  have  been  so  reported  by  his  worship¬ 
pers,  makes  me  wonder  how  those  who  truly  love  the  man 
could  dare  violate  his  spirit  thu.s.  Take  the  description  of 
the  final  judgment  in  Matthew  which  Christ  is  made  to  utter: 
“  Then  shall  the  King  say  unto  them  on  the  right  hand.  Come, 
ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.”  Let  us  note  closely,  now, 
what  follows,  for  he  is  going  to  tell  for  what  reason  they  are 
to  inherit  the  kingdom, — surely  here  he  will  .say,  “  For  I  was 
holy  and  ye  worshipped  me.”  Put  no  !  “  For  I  was  an  hun¬ 
gered,  and  ye  gave  me  meat:  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me 
drink  :  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in  :  naked,  and  ye 
clothed  me :  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me :  I  was  in  prison, 
and  ye  came  unto  me.  Then  shall  the  righteous  answer 
him,  saying.  Lord,  when  .saw  we  thee  an  hungered,  and  fed 
thee?  or  athirst,  and  gave  thee  drink?  and  when  saw  we 
thee  a  stranger,  and  took  thee  in  ?  or  naked,  and  clothed 
thee?  ....  And  the  King  shall  answer  and  say  unto  them. 
Verily  I  say  unto  you.  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of 
these  my  brethren,  even  these  least,  ye  did  it  unto  me.”  And 
the  wicked  shall  ask,  “  When  saw  we  thee  an  hungered,  or 
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athirst,  or  a  stranger,  or  naked,  or  sick,  or  in  prison,  and  did 
not  minister  unto  thee?  Then  he  shall  answer  them,  saying. 
Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  unto  one  of  these  least,  ye  did  it 
not  unto  me.”  Behold  his  identification  of  himself  with  the 
hungry,  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  stranger,  so  that  he  is  aware 
of  no  distinction  in  hunger  or  imprisonment  between  himself 
and  them  ;  he  is  in  them,  and  they  in  him.  Behold  deeds  of 
practical  kindness  made  the  mark  of  his  followers  and  not  the 
adoration  of  himself. 

But,  further,  while  Christ  did  not  enjoin  worship,  he  did 
demand  imitation  of  himself;  and  I  wish  you  to  note  not  only 
the  difference  between  adoration  and  imitation,  but  the  antag¬ 
onism.  We  cannot  adore  and  imitate  well  at  the  same  time ; 
and  if  the  duty  to  do  the  one  were  always  upon  us  we  should 
never  have  opportunity  for  the  other.  Furthermore,  adoration 
is  not  a  preparatory  state  that  leads  up  to  imitation.  From 
the  first  we  must  imitate.  It  is  always  the  moment  to  begin. 
Take  two  lovers  of  art  gazing  at  the  statue  of  Praxiteles’ 
Hermes  or  at  the  torso  of  Hercules.  One  of  these  gazers 
will  himself  become  a  sculptor;  because  of  his  purpose,  the 
very  sight  of  this  perfection  of  form  maddens  him  into  a  cre¬ 
ative  mood.  He  feels  the  power  within  himself  which  the 
masters  have.  He  must  become  one  of  them.  There  is  no 
such  thing  for  him  now  as  the  giving  of  him.self  up  to  un¬ 
bounded  delight  in  what  another  has  done.  He  himself  must 
achieve.  Give  him  at  once  the  pencil  that  he  may  draw,  or 
the  ck^y  that  he  may  model,  or  the  chisel  that  he  may  cut  the 
stone.  But,  alas !  discipline  is  necessary ;  the  closest  study 
and  years  of  laborious  application.  And  he  will  continually 
bear  two  things  in  mind :  first,  that  he  mu.st  find  out  the 
method  which  the  master  pursued  by  which  he  wrought  the 
seeming  miracle  of  beauty,  he  must  know  the  special  cause 
of  each  effect,  he  mu.st  trace  the  variety  within  the  unity  of 
lines  and  shades,  and  he  will  not  be  content  simply  to  feel 
vaguely  the  sculptor’s  thought  which  suffuses  it.self  like  a 
living  soul  throughout  the  marble,  making  it  soft  and  radiant 
with  life  and  meaning;  and,  secondly,  he  will  remember  that 
no  masterpiece  is  the  complete  embodiment  of  the  ideal  form. 
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that  every  genius  had  his  limitations,  that  imitation,  therefore, 
must  not  be  servile.  Accordingly,  he  will  curb  his  enthusiasm, 
turning  it  into  working  force.  But  the  other  lover  of  art  has 
no  notion  of  becoming,  himself,  a  creator  of  beauty.  It  is 
enough  for  him  to  contemplate  the  masterpieces  of  others. 
Not  being  driven  by  any  practical  purpose,  there  is  no  occa¬ 
sion  for  that  severe  and  conscientious  discipline  of  himself 
He  wishes  rather  to  give  himself  up  in  unalloyed  delight  and 
admiration.  He  will  let  the  grace  and  beauty  stream  into  his 
soul  as  it  will.  He  will  cultivate  the  passion  of  adoration. 
Or  take  the  sentimental  dreamer  looking  with  rapture  towards 
the  stars  at  night ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  philosophic  as¬ 
tronomer  who  will  wring  the  secret  of  their  journeyings  from 
tho.se  wondrous  travellers  of  the  .sky.  His  science  must  be 
an  accurate  reflection,  a  perfect  imitation  in  thought  of  the 
splendid  reality  spread  out  before  him.  In  the  completeness 
of  his  reproduction  will  he  take  delight  and  in  nothing  else. 
And  this  delight  is  infinitely  higher  than  that  of  the  passive 
drinking  in  of  beauty.  The  passion  to  become  like  another 
torments  us  the  moment  we  begin  to  rejoice  in  the  perfection 
we  behold  in  another  without  attempting  to  make  it  a  reality 
in  ourselves ;  while  the  pa.ssion  of  adoration  recoils  and 
shrinks  from  the  thought  of  effort.  It  is  full  of  false  modesty. 
It  abases  itself  in  fond  surrender.  It  is  idolatrous.  It  throws 
itself  at  the  feet  of  the  beloved  object;  it  would  fain  lose  its 
individuality  and  become  one  in  mystic  union  with  the  thing 
or  person  adored.  It  is  true  we  may  worship  and  at  the  same 
time  wish  to  imitate,  but  in  that  case  each  passion  mars  the 
other ;  or  we  may  alternate  in  our  emotions,  but  then  the  one 
does  not  reinforce  the  other.  The  desire  to  worship  what  is 
perfect  is  weak  and  unmanly;  the  desire  to  imitate  what  is 
perfect  is  strong  and  self-reliant,  and  active  and  willing  to  en¬ 
dure  hardship  and  privation.  It  is  dignified  and  not  given  to 
excess.  It  uses  the  excellence  of  another  only  as  a  hint  to 
the  excellence  it  may  itself  attain. 

Now,  such  directions  as  believing  in  Jesus,  following  him, 
taking  up  the  cross,  obeying  him,  keeping  his  commandments, 
doing  the  will  of  the  Father,  all  undoubtedly  have  to  do  with 
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imitating  him.  They  constrain  one  to  go  about  doing  good, 
to  be  cliaste  and  guileless.  They  force  one  to  choose  the 
companionship  of  the  poor  and  neglected.  They  make  one 
discontented  with  mere  riches  and  outward  pomp.  The  phi¬ 
losophy  of  it  is  too  simple  to  need  explanation.  But  lest 
any  one  might  think  1  intend  to  set  up  Jesus  as  the  only 
person  whose  virtues  communicate  themselves  to  others  in 
this  way,  let  me  say  that  the  imitation  of  Kmerson,  or  even 
of  a  gentle  soul  like  Whittier,  in  the  same  way  would  beget 
in  us  serenity’  and  simplicity  and  sweetness  of  temper;  the 
imitation  of  Lincoln,  large-heartcdness  and  the  earnest  sense 
of  responsibility  in  the  carrying  out  of  a  public  trust;  of 
Washington,  an  absorbing  passion  of  patriotism.  And,  fur¬ 
ther,  even  though  the  life  of  Jesus  were  perfect,  it  would  be 
a  mistake  for  any  religion  to  set  him  up  as  the  one  example. 
Twenty  imperfect  men  with  special  virtues  prominent  were  a 
better  example  for  us  than  one,  although  absolutely  holy. 
For  the  same  balancing  of  v’irtues  which  would  have  consti¬ 
tuted  perfection  in  Jesus,  with  his  surroundings  and  with  his 
special  mission  of  reform,  would  be  a  defect  in  us.  Only  the 
spirit  with  which  he  was  animated  would  it  be  safe  to  follow, 
and  that  was  all,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  that  he  enjoined. 

But  while  the  copying  of  his  character  constrains  one 
simply  to  go  about  doing  good,  what  is  the  effect  of  giving 
one’s  feelings  up  to  unbounded  admiration  for  him?  We 
need  only  to  see  what  it  has  led  to  in  the  history  of  Christian 
thought  to  recognize  it  as  a  most  vicious  habit  that  never 
should  have  been  indulged.  Men  cast  themselves  down  as 
worthless  before  him,  and  they  invented  the  doctrine  of  total 
depravity  to  account  for  their  own  meanness  of  spirit  and  to 
exalt  him  the  more.  Instead  of  studying  minutely  his  char¬ 
acter  in  each  trait  and  as  a  whole,  men  fell  to  magnifying  it ; 
and  having  invented  a  being  more  than  natural,  they  devised 
strange  theories  to  account  for  his  existence.  He  must  have 
been  born  of  a  virgin  (it  is  a  sin  even  to  this  hour,  a  heresy, 
not  to  believe  so);  he  must  have  existed  from  the  beginning 
of  time;  he  must  have  been  equal  to  God,  “  the  very  God  of 
very  God,”  as  the  Creed  will  have  it.  The  fires  of  the  Inqui- 
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sition  were  enkindled  from  this  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
Jesus,  and,  correspondingly,  on  the  other  side,  from  the  smoth¬ 
ered  but  hot  hate  in  the  breast  of  those  who  would  not  con¬ 
fess  his  name  in  the  orthodox  way.  The  splitting  up  into  sects 
has  always  arisen  from  quibbling  about  these  theories  that  are 
intended  for  his  glory,  never  once  from  questions  as  to  the 
practical  conduct  of  life.  The  adoration  of  Jesus  is  the  mother 
of  the  Dark  Ages,  the  mother  of  Theology. 

That  I  am  not  inventing  the  distinction  I  make  between 
adoration  and  imitation  you  will  .see  if  you  will  recall  the 
difference  between  Christian  and  Christ-like.  To  be  known 
as  a  Christian  many  have  no  desire;  but  to  the  end  of  time 
every  good  man  will  long  to  be  Christ-like,  and  to  have  it 
.said  of  one  “He  is  like  Jesus  in  character”  is  all  one  need 
have  given  him  of  loving  praise  and  trust ;  for  it  is  saying,  in 
a  word,  that  one  is  gentle,  tender,  wise,  bearing  the  burdens 
of  others,  considerate  of  the  poor,  not  afraid  to  rebuke  the 
pride  of  riches  or  to  scorn  hypocrites,  far-sighted  in  plans  of 
.social  reform,  willing  to  wait  and  abide  the  fulness  of  time,  a 
.searcher  of  hearts,  harboring  no  malice,  suffering  pain  and 
ignominy,  without  a  murmur,  for  others’  sake.  To  one  who 
does  not  believe  that  Christ  was  anything  more  than  a  good 
man,  or  that  he  helps  us  in  any  supernatural  way,  and  yet 
who  feels  the  ennobling  influence  of  his  example,  it  sounds 
like  a  mockery  of  what  is  true  and  good  when  his  worshippers 
set  forth  these  ingenious  doctrines  that  magnify  his  name. 

Whether  Christian  will  ever  come  to  mean,  simply,  Chri.st- 
like,  no  one  can  say.  But  it  will,  if  his  professed  followers 
can  be  made  to  see  that  the  worship  of  Christ  is  the  idolatry 
of  Christ;  if  they  can  be  made  to  realize  that  they  are,  in  fact, 
no  longer  moral  .servants  and  spiritual  slaves,  but  brothers, 
joint  heirs  in  humanity  along  with  him  and  all  good  men;  if 
they  can  be  made  to  see  that  true  admiration  would  lift  them 
out  of  the  prostrate  attitude  of  supplication  and  praise  and  set 
them  upright  on  their  feet  along  with  him.  We  who  are  not 
Christians  can  help  them  to  see  this  if  we  do  our  duty  in  the 
matter.  We  shall  then  be  hastening  the  evolution  of  Chri.s- 
tianity  on  to  a  higher  and  its  final  stage,  when  Christian  shall 
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mean  Christ-like.  Then,  too,  it  will  not  be  lonjr  before  Chris¬ 
tianity  will  outgrow  itself.  That  will  be  when  the  figure  of 
Christ  shall  have  entirely  ceased  to  come  in  between  man  and 
man. 

This  is  the  most  lamentable  evil  of  all  those  evils  that  have 
arisen  out  of  the  adoration  of  Jesus,  that  if  men  to-day  do 
anything  for  others,  it  must  be  for  Christ’s  .sake,  so  that  if 
you  have  not  that  motive  to  un.selfi.sh  comluct,  Christians,  if 
they  do  not  su.spect  you  of  putting  on  your  philanthropy  for 
display,  are  utterly  my.stified  and  come  to  you  and  ask,  “  Ikit 
pray  what  motive  have  you  in  living  for  others,  if  not  for 
Jesus’  sake?”  Is  not  that  an  appalling  corruption  of  religious 
sentiment,  which  cannot  comprehend  that  in  feeding  a  starv¬ 
ing  child  you  do  it  for  the  child’s  sake,  that  in  moi.stening 
the  parched  lips  of  some  wretched  sufferer,  although  he  be  a 
stranger,  you  do  it  for  the  sufferer’s  sake,  that  in  trying  to 
rescue  some  criminal  from  deeper  degradation  you  do  it  for 
the  criminal’s  sake?  The  adoration  of  Jesus  has  brought  it 
to  this  in  our  midst,  that  if  you  give  water  to  a  thirsty  dog, 
and  yet  not  for  Christ’s  .sake,  that  if  some  little  bird  has 
fallen  from  its  mother’s  nest  and  you  put  it  gently  back,  but 
not  for  Christ’s  sake,  people  wonder  what  you  do  it  for. 

We  can  only  answer:  As  our  religious  sentiment  becomes 
purer,  as  we  live  more  in  the  joy  and  pain  of  others,  we  find 
more  and  more  that  if  others  be  an  hungered,  or  thirsty,  or  a 
stranger,  or  naked,  or  sick,  or  in  prison,  behold,  we  are  an 
hungered  and  thirsty ;  if  any  one  do  not  minister  unto  others, 
he  refuses  to  minister  unto  us;  but  if  any  one  give  others 
meat,  or  drink,  or  clothe  them,  or  visit  them  in  sickness  or  in 
prison,  lo !  he  hath  given  us  meat  and  hath  visited  us ! 

I  cannot  believe  it  is  my  vanity  or  self-righteousness  or 
pride  of  intellect  that  makes  me  feel  that  to  relieve  the  pain  of 
others  for  our  own  sake  and  for  those  we  help  is  nobler  and 
higher  than  to  do  it  for  Christ’s  sake.  Therefore  I  beg  you, 
when  people  ask  you,  as  they  will,  if  you  live  aright,  what 
your  motive  is,  that  you  preach  to  them  our  Go.spel,  to  the 
end  that  you  may  persuade  them. 
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WORK  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  SOCIETY. 

Tins  Society  was  or<Tanized  in  May,  1876,  with  a  member¬ 
ship  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  and  was  legally  incor¬ 
porated  I'ebruary  21,  1877.  Its  present  membership  is  about 
five  hundred  and  fifty.  Experimental  reforms  in  the  line  of 
preventive  charity  were  promptly  undertaken  by  this  Society. 

Charitable  Reforms. — In  1877  “a  free  kindergarten”  for 
the  children  of  the  poor;  then  a  “District  Nursing  Depart¬ 
ment  and  later  “  The  Workingman’s  School.”  These  char¬ 
ities  are  under  the  control  of  a  separate  legal  organization, 
incorporated  in  1879  under  the  name  of  the  “  United  Relief 
Works  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture.” 

The  Workingman’s  School  graduated  its  first  class  in  June 
of  bust  year.  The  number  of  pupils  now  in  both  departments 
is  about  three  hundred  and  sev’Cnty.  None  but  the  children 
of  parents  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  the  tuition  are  admitted. 

The  importance  of  this  school  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  first  attempt  to  add  a  system  of  manual  training,  art  mod¬ 
elling,  and  the  laboratory  method  in  the  teaching  of  science 
to  the  ordinary  branches  of  elementary  education.  The  cost 
of  maintaining  this  school  is  about  twenty  thousand  dollars 
each  year,  and  this  is  supplied  by  voluntary  contributions. 

Other  philanthropic  enterprises  which  owe  their  original 
inception  to  this  Society  are;  the  “Tenement-House  Building 
Company,”  an  association  which,  in  December  of  1877,  com¬ 
pleted  the  building  of  its  first  model  houses,  designed  to  accom¬ 
modate  one  hundred  families,  and  also  the  “  Schaefer  Home” 
and  the  “  Amery  Home.”  These  are  family  homes,  giving 
shelter  and  careful  nurture,  the  one  to  ten,  the  other  to  five 
orphan  children. 

Ethical  Classes  and  Plans  of  Study. — There  are  at  present 
four  of  these  classes, — Class  I.,  in  charge  of  Professor  Adler  ; 
Class  II.,  in  charge  of  Dr.  Coit;  Class  III.,  in  charge  of  Miss 
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Laura  C.  Sheldon ;  also  an  evening  class  for  young  men 
under  Dr.  Coit. 

The  scheme  of  instruction  may  be  outlined  as  follows : 

I.  For  the  youngest  children,  selected  stories  from  the 
Bible.  Such  stories  only  are  used  as  clearly  convey  a  valu¬ 
able  moral  lesson.  The  form  of  the  narrative  is  frequently 
modified,  the  voice  of  God,  for  instance,  being  everywhere 
interpreted  as  the  voice  of  conscience.  A  collection  of  such 
stories,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  our  classes,  has  been  prepared 
in  manuscript  by  Miss  Josephine  Lazarus. 

II.  A  cla.ss  on  Duties  follows  the  Bible  lessons.  The 
whole  sy.stem  of  duties  is  divided  into  two  main  groups, — 
.self  regarding  and  other-regarding  duties.  In  the  first  group, 
the  duties  with  regard  to  the  body,  and  the  duties  with  regard 
to  the  culture  of  the  mind,  of  the  feelings,  and  of  the  will,  form 
the  essential  topics.  In  the  second  group,  duties  to  parents, 
brothers,  and  sisters,  to  inferiors  in  .station,  duties  of  friend¬ 
ship,  duties  to  the  poor,  duties  to  humanity  as  such,  form  the 
chief  topic.s.  This  general  course  is  to  be  supplemented  later 
on  by  special  lessons  on  the  ethics  of  the  professions  and  on 
political  ethics. 

The  method  of  instruction  pursued  is  the  Socratic.  The 
uniform  experience  of  the  teachers  is,  that  the  children  are 
intensely  interested  in  the  casuistical  discussion  of  moral 
problems.  Many  fine  points  which  may  have  escaped  the 
teacher  himself  are  suggested  by  the  children.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  found  that  their  moral  judgment,  being  unbias.sed  by  the 
.selfishness  of  later  life,  is  clear  and  delicate,  often  more  so 
than  that  of  adults.  The  course  on  duties  has  been  the  most 
successful  part  of  the  scheme  of  moral  instruction. 

III.  This  course  is  followed  by  a  brief  account  of  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Great  Religions,  especially  of  Judaism  and  Chris¬ 
tianity.  It  is  important  that  the  young  shall  understand  the 
religious  situation  of  the  world  into  which  they  must  enter. 
It  is  the  object  of  this  historical  account  to  fill  them  with  a 
proper  reverence  for  all  that  is  true  and  good  in  the  world’s 
religion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  emancipate  them  from  the 
errors  of  the  past. 
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IV.  The  last  step  in  this  scheme  of  education  consists  of  a 
course  on  the  practical  philosophy  of  life,  in  which  such  ques¬ 
tions  are  discussed  as  “  Why  is  life  worth  living?”  “  What  are 
our  consolations  in  times  of  affliction  ?”  etc. 

Maxims  and  Speeches. — Golden  sayings  drawn  from  the 
book  of  Proverbs,  etc.,  are  used,  incidentally,  throughout  the 
course,  the  children  being  required  to  commit  them  to  mem¬ 
ory.  Speeches  inspired  with  noble  moral  sentiments,  such  as 
the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah,  are  recited  in  class  by  the  more 
gifted  pupils. 

Charity. — Each  child  is  required  to  contribute  one  dollar 
monthly  for  the  support  of  the  charities  connected  with  the 
Society.  The  pupils  feeling  that  this  money  is  contributed 
by  their  parents  rather  than  by  themselves,  have,  of  their  own 
accord,  organized  an  additional  contribution  of  five  cents  per 
week,  which  is  collected  by  one  of  their  number,  and  is  like¬ 
wise  e.xpended,  whenever  the  aggregate  amount  is  sufficiently 
large,  upon  some  special  benevolent  object. 

Songs. — Pupils  of  the  ethical  classes  receive  weekly  instruc¬ 
tion  in  singing,  and  it  is  designed  to  arrange  special  Sunday 
e.xercises  for  their  benefit.  A  number  of  te.xts  have  been 
written  and  set  to  music  with  this  purpose  in  view,  and  these 
will  be  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  Record. 

Evening  Classes  for  Young  Men. — These  are  conducted  by 
Dr.  Coit.  The  pupils  have  read  under  his  direction  the 
writings  of  Seneca,  Elpictetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  are 
now  reading  and  discussing  essays  on  the  science  of  ethics. 

The  Young  Men’s  Union. — In  1883  the  “Young  Men’s 
Society  for  Ethical  Culture”  was  organized.  It  now  numbers 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  members. 

Lectures  on  important  questions  of  the  day,  debates,  and 
frequent  social  reunions  at  the  school  building  are  the  main 
features  of  its  programme  of  exercises.  A  course  of  lectures 
just  begun  is  upon  phases  of  the  labor  question.  The  first 
one,  delivered  recently  by  Mr.  Morris  S.  Wise,  was  upon 
“  Home  Labor  as  applied  to  the  New  York  Cigar  Industry.” 

The  Union  aids  in  the  charitable  work  of  the  Society,  and 
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has  projected  a  library  for  working-people,  which  now  num¬ 
bers  about  twelve  hundred  volumes,  and  has  been  presented 
to  the  Workingman’s  School. 

A  New  Ethical  Society. — Since  1886,  when  the  multiply¬ 
ing  duties  dev'olving  upon  Professor  Adler  made  an  assi.stant 
neces.sary  to  him,  Dr.  Coit  has  filled  that  post.  Last  year, 
when  in  England,  he  delivered  several  lectures  before  the 
South  Place  Religious  Society  of  London, — the  well-known 
Society  so  long  presided  over  by  Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway, 
— and  he  is  now  called  to  lead  this  Society.  The  association 
will  change  its  name  to  the  South  Place  Ethical  Society  of 
London,  and  in  bidding  Dr.  Coit  farewell  we  are  glad  to 
know  that  the  ethical  movement  is  the  richer  through  our 
loss. 


WORK  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  SOCIETY. 

Three  years  have  not  yet  passed  since  the  Society  for 
Ethical  Culture  of  Philadelphia  was  organized.  Aside  from 
the  regular  series  of  Sunday  lectures  and  Sunday  ethical  classes 
for  children,  two  or  three  important  undertakings  have  been 
devised  by  this  small  Society',  and  now  are  being  shaped  to 
good  effect. 

The  Ethical  Society  School  and  Kindergarten. — A  regu¬ 
lar  day-school  for  boy's  and  girls  is  the  earliest  and  dearest 
of  these  enterprises.  Its  educational  methods  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  New  York  Workingman’s  School,  manual 
training  being  carried  on  from  the  kindergarten  through  all 
the  higher  grades.  This  is  not  a  charitable  school,  but  is 
designed  to  be  self-supporting  through  the  charge  of  a  mod¬ 
erate  tuition.  The  Society  has  established  two  whole  and  two 
half-free  scholarships.  This  school  was  opened  in  October, 
1886,  at  136  North  Seventeenth  Street.  The  second  school- 
year,  now  drawing  towards  its  close,  finds  the  school  in  a 
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sufficiently  flourishing  condition  to  make  it  necessary  to  rent 
a  larger  house  for  the  coming  year. 

The  Society  has  established  a  Kindergarten  in  West  Phila¬ 
delphia,  which  now  has  twenty-five  pupils. 

The  Neighborhood  Guild  Association. — The  establish¬ 
ment  of  Family  Guilds  among  the  working-people  of  various 
neighborhoods  of  the  city  is  the  object  of  this  association  of 
citizens,  organized  December  28,  1887,  through  the  initiative 
of  the  Ethical  Society. 

In  design  and  method  this  P'amily  Guild  enterprise  is  the 
direct  outcome  of  a  work  carried  on,  for  a  year  and  more,  by 
this  Society,  under  the  name  of  the  “  Working-Boys’  Guild.” 
The  possibilities  for  good,  to  which  this  Boys’  Guild  showed 
the  way,  suggested  an  enlarged  plan  of  operation.  If,  to  the 
boys’  classes  in  modelling,  brass-work,  carpentry,  singing, 
etc.,  classes  for  girls  could  be  added, — if  the  books  and  games 
and  the  club-rooms,  at  the  service  of  the  boys,  could  be  open 
to  girls  too, — and  if  their  elders  could  be  induced  to  come 
also, — here  might  be  formed  a  kind  of  club,  with  the  family 
as  a  basis,  which  could  become  to  the  neighborhood  a  centre 
of  practical  good  influences. 

At  a  business  meeting,  held  the  first  Sunday  in  November, 
it  was  decided  that  the  Society,  through  its  Lecturer,  should 
endeavor  to  inaugurate  an  unsectarian  movement  of  public- 
spirited  citizens  to  attain  this  broader  project,  and  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  the  Working-Boys’  Guild  should 
be  merged  in  this  larger  enterprise,  and  that  the  funds  raised 
for  its  support  should  be  devoted  to  the  boys’  and  girls’  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  P'amily  Guild.  The  Society  has  already  contrib¬ 
uted  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  the  Association. 

P'amily  Guild  No.  l  has  been  established  at  2134  Vine 
Street.  The  distinctive  features  of  the  Guild  are  that  its 
basis  is  the  family,  that  it  is  entirely  unsectarian,  and  that 
it  is  neither  a  charity  nor  a  money-making  enterprise.  A 
coffee-bar  has  been  .started,  and,  also,  a  free  library  and  read¬ 
ing-room.  Both  are  open  to  all  the  people  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  every  day  and  evening  of  the  week,  including  Sunday. 
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A  cooking  class  and  a  chorus  class  have  been  formed,  and 
classes  in  light  carpentering  for  boys  and  girls  will  soon  be 
begun.  A  small  tuition  fee  is  paid  by  all  who  enter  these 
clas-ses.  Other  attractions  of  the  Guild,  such  as  the  game- 
rooms  and  the  gymnasium,  are  for  its  members  only.  A 
yearly  family  ticket  costs  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  a  single 
membership  ticket  one  dollar,  or  fifty  cents  for  boys  and 
girls  under  fifteen  years.  A  series  of  Saturday  evening  en¬ 
tertainments  of  a  light  character,  together  with  occasional 
lectures,  have  been  begun  in  a  hall  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
are  well  attended  by  men,  women,  and  children. 

The  Home  Section  has  been  following  out  a  series  of  pro¬ 
grammes,  made  for  its  bi-monthly  Sunday  evening  meetings, 
consisting  of  selected  readings  and  papers,  with  discussions, 
assigned  to  different  members,  upon  subjects  connected  with 
physical  and  domestic  welfare. 

The  Young  People’s  Section,  also,  meets  twice  each  month. 
Two  or  three  short  papers  on  some  social,  economic,  or  re¬ 
ligious  question,  followed  by  discussion  of  the  papers,  make 
up  its  regular  exercises. 

The  Business  Section  has  recently  been  reorganized,  and 
hereafter  will  hold  regular  bi-monthly  Sunday  evening  meet¬ 
ings,  alternating  with  those  of  the  Home  Section. 


WORK  OF  THE  CHICAGO  SOCIETY. 

The  Chicago  Society  will  celebrate  its  fifth  anniversary  in 
April,  1888.  It  has  never  been  in  such  a  flourishing  condition 
as  at  present,  and  the  future  outlook  seems  more  hopeful  than 
at  any  time  in  the  pa.st.  Surrounding  conditions  have  not  always 
been  favorable  to  its  development,  and  hence  the  struggle  for 
existence  has  at  times  been  quite  severe.  But  we  feel  now  that 
we  have  established  a  firm  footing. 

The  membership  of  the  Society  numbers  one  hundred  and 
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thirty-ei"ht  resident  and  fourteen  non-resident  members.  Al¬ 
though  the  membership  has  but  slightly  increased  this  year, 
the  attendance  at  the  lectures  has  grown  about  fifty  per  cent, 
larger. 

An  Important  Move. — This  encouraging  sign  of  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  Society  is,  in  good  measure,  due  to  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  given  by  a  larger  and  more  convenient  audience- 
room.  Last  year  the  lectures  were  delivered  in  the  Madison 
Street  Theatre.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  some  of  the 
members  favored  using  the  small  Society  Hall  on  Randolph 
Street  for  the  Sunday  lectures,  but  others  were  in  favor  of 
holding  these  meetings  in  a  still  more  public  place  than  the 
Madison  Street  Theatre.  After  an  animated  discussion,  some 
eleven  hundred  dollars  were  subscribed,  over  and  above  the 
regular  subscriptions  already  made,  to  enable  the  Society  to 
pay  off  existing  indebtedness  and  hold  its  Sunday  meetings  in 
the  Grand  Opera-House.  That  this  was  a  wise  and  prudent 
step  has  been  evidenced  by  the  increased  attendance.  Above 
all,  however,  it  proved  that  the  members  had  a  deep  interest 
in  the  movement  and  faith  in  its  future,  and  were  willing  to 
make  substantial  pecuniary  sacrifices  in  order  to  further  its 
prosperity. 

The  Season’s  Lectures. — The  following  lectures  have  been 
delivered  this  year,  by  Mr.  Salter,  unless  otherwise  stated: 
“  What  can  we  give  in  place  of  the  Old  Faith  ?”  “  Transitional 
Religion,”  “  Courage,”  “  What  shall  be  done  with  the  Anar¬ 
chists  ?”  “  The  Cure  for  Anarchy.”  By  Mr.  Sheldon  :  ”  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,”  “  The  Supremacy  of  Ethics,”  “  Convention 
Sunday,”  “  Good  and  Ill  from  abandoning  Prayer,”  ‘‘The  Re¬ 
form  of  Charity,”  ‘‘  Reform  in  our  Public  Charities,”  *‘  The 
Pre.sbyterian  and  the  Agnostic.”  (Field- Ingersoll  correspond¬ 
ence),  “  Buddha  and  Jesus  compared.”  By  B.  1'.  Underwood  : 
“Society  and  the  Individual,”  “Ethics  for  Young  People,” 
“The  Work  of  Parents  in  Moral  Education,”  “Transitional 
Religion”  [repeated].  By  Jos.  W.  Errant:  “Justice  for  the 
Friendless  and  the  Poor.”  By  Henry  D.  Lloyd :  “  The  New 
Conscience,”  “  Child  Labor,”  “  Remedies  for  the  Evils  of 
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Child  Labor,”  “  Is  it  a  Good  World  we  live  in  ?”  “  Darwinism 
and  the  Problem  of  Evil,”  ‘‘Does  Iwolution  explain  all?” 
“  Does  Death  end  all  ?” 

Special  Organizations. — A  year  ago  last  November  the 
Society  rented  a  hall  on  Randolph  Street,  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  about  two  hundred  people.  Here  the  ‘‘Ethical 
School,”  the  ”  Ladies’  Charitable  Union,”  the  ‘‘  Young  People’s 
Union,”  the  ‘‘  Monthly  Conferences,”  and  other  meetings  of 
the  Society  are  held. 

Conferences  are  held  in  the  Society  Room,  45  Randolph 
Street,  every  month.  Their  object  is  the  .stimulation  of  the 
individual  intellectual  life  of  the  members.  A  paper  is  read, 
and  a  discussion  follows. 

The  Ethical  School  meets  at  the  Society  Room  every 
Sunday  morning  during  the  lecture  season  from  ten  to  eleven 
o’clock.  The  first  quarter  of  the  hour  is  devoted  to  singing 
and  the  remainder  of  the  time  to  instruction.  There  are  si.x 
classes.  The  average  attendance  of  the  school  is  about  forty. 
The  instruction  covers  courses  in  fables,  legends,  .systematic 
ethics,  history  of  religions,  and  the  philosophy  of  life.  Chil¬ 
dren  are  received  from  eight  years  of  age  and  upwards,  and 
are  welcome,  whether  the  parents  are  members  of  the  Society 
or  not.  Great  care  has  been  exercised  in  selecting  songs 
which  contain  pleasant  melodies  and  appropriate  words. 
Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Ilegeler,  the  school 
has  been  provided  with  a  library,  named  in  honor  of  the 
donor  the  ‘‘  Ilegeler  Library.”  Only  the  very  best  books  on 
travels,  classics,  history,  fiction,  etc.,  for  young  people  have 
been  selected. 

The  Ladies’  Charitable  Union  meets  every  two  weeks  at 
the  Society  Room.  It  aims  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  sick 
poor  of  the  city,  by  providing  clothing,  bed-linen,  and  deli¬ 
cacies,  the  cases  met  being  reported  to  it  by  the  “  Charity 
Organization  Society.”  The  ladies,  accordingly,  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  cutting  and  sewing  and  other  appropriate  work,  and 
they  have  recently  established  a  diet  kitchen  at  the  “  North 
Side”  office  of  the  “  Charity  Organization  Society.” 
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The  Youngr  People’s  Union  holds  monthly  meetings  at  the 
Society  Room  for  intellectual  and  social  improvement.  Any 
person  over  seventeen  years  of  age,  recommended  by  the 
Membership  Committee,  is  eligible.  There  have  also  been 
organized  the  North  and  West  Side  reading  classes  of  the 
Young  People’s  Union,  which  meet  every  two  weeks.  Both 
classes  are  at  present  reading  Taine’s  Ancient  Regime,  and 
intend  to  take  up  his  French  Revolution  later.  The  North 
Side  Dramatic  Club  of  the  Young  People’s  Union  has  also 
been  organized  to  prepare  farces  and  comedies  for  the  enter¬ 
tainments  of  the  Young  People’s  Union  and  for  other  social 
gatherings. 


WORK  OF  THE  ST.  LOUIS  SOCIETY. 

The  most  notable  event  of  the  St.  Louis  Society  in  the 
course  of  the  last  three  months  was  the  presence  of  Professor 
Adler  for  two  Sundays.  He  gave  two  addresses  on  the  sub¬ 
jects :  “Are  we  Agnostics?”  and  “The  Bible  from  the  Human 
Stand-point.”  The  addresses  excited  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
The  attendance  was  phenomenally  large.  Memorial  Hall  was 
found  inadequate,  either  in  regard  to  its  sitting  or  standing 
capacity,  to  admit  the  number  of  people  who  sought  to  be 
present.  The  attendance  was  largely  of  church  members. 
His  lectures,  therefore,  excited  a  good  deal  of  attention  among 
the  clergy  and  from  the  religious  press. 

A  Mothers’  Club. — “  The  Ladies’  Home  Club,”  which  was 
organized  in  the  fall,  has  continued  its  session  on  alternate 
Wednesdays.  It  has  been  for  the  winter  practically  “A 
Mothers’  Club.”  The  subjects  for  discussion  have  been  con¬ 
fined  to  the  treatment  of  children.  Rousseau’s  Entile  has 
been  taken  as  the  literary  starting-point  of  the  discussions. 
A  paragraph  is  read  from  this  writing,  and  that  leads  to  the 
discussions,  which  have  often  been  quite  animated.  The 
ladies  have  taken  up,  for  example,  such  questions  as  the 
method  of  dealing  with  children  in  regard  to  truth-speaking ; 
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methods  of  enforcing  obedience ;  and  such  theoretical  prob¬ 
lems  as  that  raised  by  Rousseau  in  the  beginning  of  his  vol¬ 
ume,  as  to  the  point  whether  a  child  is  by  nature  perfect  in  its 
disposition.  The  Lecturer  of  the  Society,  who  organized  the 
Club,  was  especially  desirous  of  bringing  these  experiences  of 
the  mothers  to  bear  on  the  preparation  of  the  lessons  for  the 
children’s  ethical  classes. 

Work  with  the  Children. — The  children’s  classes  have  met 
Sunday  afternoons  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society.  A  group  of 
the  younger  children  have  been  studying  the  fables  of  Aisop, 
as  prepared  in  verse  by  Mrs.  Clara  Doty  Bates.  A  group 
of  the  older  children  have  been  studying  the  Bible  stories. 
The  Lecturer  of  the  Society,  who  has  charge  of  the  Sunday- 
School,  has  not  sought  to  make  it  large  in  numbers,  as  he  was 
more  especially  anxious  to  work  with  the  children  personally, 
and  to  have  them  aid  him  in  developing  the  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  All  children,  however,  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
fifteen  are  cordially  welcome  to  the  Sunday-School. 

Studying  Plato. — The  group  of  young  men  who  were 
studying  Tolstoi  in  the  fall  are  now  reading  together  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Plato’s  Republic^  and  making  it  the  starting-point 
for  discussions  in  ethics. 

Organizing  Philanthropic  Work. — Quite  a  number  of 
ladies  in  the  city  have  this  winter  taken  an  active  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  Society.  Through  their  cordial  assistance 
and  co-operation  steps  have  been  taken  towards  organizing 
philanthropic  work  in  St.  Louis.  This  work  bids  fair  to  be  of 
great  success,  and  it  received  very  substantial  recognition  and 
support  from  the  business  men  of  the  city.  As  it  is  now  only 
recently  inaugurated,  a  description  of  this  work  will  be  re¬ 
served  for  the  next  number  of  the  Record. 
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